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So it was that Professor Mitchel commenced work,
giving fiye nights out of six to the members of the
Astronomical Society, reserving one night in the
week for the various labors  recommended by his
astronomical friends  abroad.     This was  essential.
It was the basis upon which the observatory had
been built, and it was proper that visitors should
receive  due attention.    The  Astronomical   Society
wisely gave up this large proportion of time to stock-
holders after the first year, cutting it down during
the  second.     But  to   accomplish   anything  it  was
necessary for the director to remain in the equatorial
room long after visitors had gone.    Without an in-
defatigable  astronomer,  science  at   the   Cincinnati
Observatory was not likely to make rapid strides,
at least so long as so much was to be done, and no
one but a woman to help.

Perhaps if one event in astronomical science that
has occurred during the present century were to be
picked out from all the others, as best illustrating
the ingenuity of the human mind, it would be the
discovery of the planet Neptune. Irregularities in
the orbit of Saturn had led astronomers to suspect
the existence of a planet exterior to Saturn's orbit,
to whose influence these irregularities might be attrib-
uted. Indeed, such a planet had been accidentally
discovered, but not recognized, the elder Herschel
having reported it to the Royal Society in 1781 as a
comet. At the instigation of M. Arago, M. Lever-
rier, a French astronomer, who had shown great
aptitude for astronomical computations, turned his
attention to computing the elements of the orbit of a
supposed planet beyond the orbit of Uranus (then
the farthest known planet from the Sim), whoses journal.
